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Wilderness Society Creed 


ODAY?’S progressive view of nature conceives the American people 
using and enjoying it for the needs of everyday living, for pleasuring, 
and as an inspiration for happiness and achievement; but it specially 


conceives it necessary to save those parts of our slender remaining roadless 
areas which are worth more for study, relaxation and the wilderness type 
of recreation than for picnicking, motoring and commercial activities; also 
it believes that remaining primeval areas which are museums of creation, 
often also remarkable for scenic grandeur and extraordinary natural beauty, 
should be carefully protected, undisturbed, for observation, scientific study, 
and appropriate types only of enjoyment. 


Every type of human use should be assigned its ample quota of appro- 
priate area while there is area still available for all uses, and no areas should 
be seized for the irrevocable benefit of any one type of use, no matter how 
popular such use may be at the time, until all types have been fully and 
fairly considered for it with all the evidence presented. And before final 
decision is made, consideration should be given the fact that primitive areas 
are easily destroyed; but, while primitive conditions may develop again in 
from six hundred to a thousand years, the broken continuity will never be 


restored. 


The inherent rights of succeeding generations to study, enjoy and use 
fine examples of primeval America is a responsibility of this generation. 


Ropert STERLING YARD. 
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Editorial 


Wilderness Attitudes 


Wilderness was a 


region 


exploit for material needs. To 


me today it gion to “improv e” and to 

which to lure crow f tourists for financial gain 
ure “the greatest good to the greatest num 

oe. J thers the word wilderness connotes the 
tithesis of civilization, an unsightly place of 
vaste, ts, dangers and hardships. To those in 
whom the pioneering spirit survives the Wilder- 
C land of xpioration, »f idventure, res 
pe from a mechanized civilization with its train 

f ucous sounds, ugly sights, noisome smells, 


ngestion, feverish unrest and frustrating monoto 


ny | those who have eyes to see ind ears to 


hear it 1s a universe in which ts being enacted the 


sublime drama of creati 


n. a scientific laboratory 


which can be studied the primeval succession of 


‘ 


ind animal life, a realm of ever changing 


beauty, a stimulus to creative thought and effort. 


Unfortunately the attitudes of those who would 
exploit the Wilderness for commercial purposes 
ind of those who would develop and open up the 
Wilderness for the influx of the masses have thus 
far to a large extent prevailed. If these attitudes 
continue to prevail to the next generation our 
priceless wilderness remnants will remain only a 
memory. 


Ae 
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However, it is the conviction of an increasing] 


number that we have reached the time when our] 


attitude toward the American Wilderness should 
be one of preservation and not of exploitation. And 
a preservation of such a nature that our wild areas 
will be kept sound-proof as well as sight-proof 
from our increasingly mechanized life. To inte- 
grate and make vocal this growing sentiment is a 
crying need of the times. 
the aims of The Wilderness Society. 
Harowp C. 


This has been one of 


\NDERSON. 
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BRIDGE, ARIZONA 


Its continued roadless character is assured by establishment of the Rainbow Bridge Roadless Area 
of the Navaho Indian Reservation, which surrounds it. 


Wildernesses Now on Indian Lands 


(The following order, formally establishing roadless and 
wild areas on Indian Reservations, was recently signed by 
Commissioner Collier and approved by Secretary Ickes.) 


America with 


ECHANIZATION is 


tanprecedented acceleration. 


growing in 
Activity after activity 


which for countless generations have been per- 
formed directly by man power and area after area which 
have been subject only to the forces of nature are now 
dominated by machinery. To millions of Americans this 


mstitutes an unmitigated blessing. 
There are other millions who, while they appreciate the 


good which the machine brings, also have an intense crav- 
ng for another type of existence. They do not see why 
lived entirely in the world of machinery 


their life must be 
is ample space in this great country for another 
s well. They can not believe that with vast stretches 


which need used for the mechanical activities of our 


vilization, it is necessary to make every nook and corner of 


not be 


the country 
all 


a part of the machine world and to wipe out 


izeable traces of the primitive. 


It is perfectly feasible to reserve for such people some- 
those wilderness values which \ little 
little claims of 
genuine conflicting values will make it possible to save many 
from 


thing of they crave. 


advance planning and a balancing of the 


areas mechanization. In the past a great many ideal 


wilderness areas have been opened by roads which were of 


no necessity and which have never returned in value of 
service anywhere near the investment which has been put 
into them. Had there been a little prior thought about 


a reasonable balance between primitive and developed areas, 
these roads would not have been constructed. 

From the standpoint of the Indians, it is of special impor- 
tance to save as many areas as possible from invasion by 
Almost everywhere they go the Indians encounter 
the competition and disturbances of the white race. Most 
of them desire some place which is all their own. If, on 
reservations where the Indians desire privacy, sizeable areas 


roads. 
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} | Te I 4 possible for he 
l i f es to maintain a retreat whe they may 
| ! mnstan yn with white men. 
l it Indian $ ol mphasizes giving the 
Indians an opportunity to work for their livelihood. One 
} tential sot f enjoyable and remunerativ« 
work for the Indians to guide partic m camping and 
It is obvious chat no one going to requiré 
lown a ad he possibility for Indians to 
nor hrough guiding lies in maintaining portions 
itions in a wild enough condition so that some 
nm ’ ly need a guide 
In st h mportant advantage 9 maintaining 
less areas in general and pecially of maintaining them 
India ervation vevertheless true that roadless 
pid] in ig The National Resources Board 
1 idle 1 1 me which ntains no provision 
v fr motor i transportation and which 1s at 
| 00 a wrested country and at I 500,000 
} 1-for i yuNtry Under such a definition 
" f 1 United Stat mly 82 for roadless 
ind o1 »9 non- idless a The number 
n Indian tion 1 more limited. 
C ns eXigen side as many as practicable 
‘ pportun nain Consequently, | am tab- 
yg ut existing areas without roads or ttle- 
Indian ations should be preserved in such a 
on, unless tl requirement yf fire protection, com- 
f Indians’ re! il needs of the 
| iemand herwis¢ 
[ 1 ol | 1¢ Vv order! hat ne Jlowing 
hed i] ’ m Indian ervations 
i pprox. 
Nam fA Rese , dere afé 
R vw Br , N , 1,590,000 
B M Na ) 820.000 
(srand Canvon Hualpa 530.000 
Painted D t Navajo 525.000 
Black R San Carlos-I Apache 325,000 
Wind R Moun Shoshons 220,000 


( n S P 1) Colville 155,000 
Mi I | Apacl 130.000 
M R Flathead 125,000 
Mesa Verd Consol it 115,000 
C R Yakima 105,000 
Nl laa . Warm Spring 105,000 
I’ lesig- 

i n m t ’ rthe 
xc] 1 < 4 tr motoriz 1 
Ss ‘ 1c Nation Resor Board 
y | I l nat he fol- 


ipprox. 

Name of Area Reservation icreage 

NI \dan Yakima $8,000 
Fort Charl Grand Portage 19,000 
G 1 Portag G 1 Portage 11,000 
fe | Makah 6.000 
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The boundaries of these 
pendix to this order. 


Within 


less and wild areas it 


areas are indicated in the ap- 
these officialls 
will be the policy ot 


designated road- 
the Interior De- 
establish- 


the boundaries of 


partment to refuse consent to the construction or 


ment of any routes passable to motor transportation, includ- 
ing in this restriction highways, roads, truck trails, work 
roads, and all other types of ways constructed to make pos- 
sible the passage of motor vehicles either for transportation 
of people or for the hauling of supplies and equipment. 
Foot trails and horse trails are not barred. Superintendents 
of reservations on which roadless and wild areas have been 
established will be held strictly accountable for seeing that 
these areas are maintained in a roadless condition. Elimi- 


nation of any areas or parts of areas from the restriction of 
this order will be made only upon a written showing of an 
ictual and controlling need. 
Joun CoL.ier, 
Commissioner. 
Approved: 
IcKEs, 


secretary of the interior. 


Harowp L. 


ENRICHING AND STIMULATING 
SOLITUDE 
By L. F. Knerpp 

OBODY can 


But in the 


evitable 


forecast the future with 
light of all 


that, in 


any certainty. 


present trends, it seems in- 


time, there will be five people in 


the United States where there are now four; that for every 


quare mile of land there will be one mile or more of good 


roads; that upon such roads there will be three automobiles 


where there are now two; that droning in the skies above 
us there will be ten aircraft where there is now one; that 
our lives will be more and more adapted to, mechanized 


modes that move with split-second speed and dynamic force, 
which will tax our frail bodies and our mental and physical 


flexes by their tempo and power; that more and more men 
ind women will work out their economic destinies by end- 
less repetitions of a single limited function in an endless 
hain of production that affords no opportunity for indi- 


idualistic creative work; that we will shuttle back and forth 


ich day between the cubicle in which we live and _ the 
niche in which we work, in an environment in which all 
»f the works of nature are dominated or excluded by the 
works of man. 

In this new order of life into which we are moving, one 
»f the most priceless privileges which the individual can 
njoy will be that of solitude, of complete detachment from 
the intensity and turmoil of metropolitan life, of escap 


rom the 
But it 


tude; one 


pressure of teeming thousands, 
i and interesting form of soli- 


the 


must be an attractive 


which enriches and stimulates mind, which 


levelops the body by creating the need for physical quali- 


ties which through all history have commanded the admira- 


tion of men, qualities of hardihood, endurance, strength, re- 
skill in 


onforming to the laws of nature. 


sistance to adverse natural forces, combined with 


nterpreting and effectively 
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Wilderness and Wildlife 


By Oraus J. Murie 


7! vere on an ninhabited land in the Western 

\] is, a treeless island rising from tl ea in 
gged yicanic mass. But it was summer and, 
5 »f the Aleutians, the lower slop ind valleys 
hed in luxuriant gre Truly t of real wilder- 

pen c 

) 1 | had laboriously mbed iva slop The 
nders were somewhat softened by a cling- 
pet of moss and other hardy plants, ut tf ooting 








Our purpose was to 
f ird colony, chiefly least auklets. Che birds were 
fiving over the lava beds, flocks of them coming in from 
ling rounds yut it " ) ring food to their 
hidden deep in ti roch evice Swarms ol 
lng 1, of Ing ut. Evervwher the pe uliar 
f auklets, underground and on the surface, where 
) m vulders, nodding and calling in auklet 
\ n lent for ym m Then Doug re- 
Yo iow, thes rds rtainly gi ife to the 
pe, don hey!” 
H vord e me tart, for my own thoughts had 
lreamil mcerned with the same theme And it 
oug! milar conversations elsewhere, on the subyjc 
vf wild s and wildlif 
wked down the slope to tl wulder beach, where the 
fw king and where two of the sailors had man- 
g » land us with the dory. A safe distance out from 
th re lav our ship at anchor, patiently standing by while 
A ymplished our investigations ashore. From the sea 
I ndless procession of birds, swarms of them, and 
ther flocks streaking back to the salt water. \ few gulls 
tood about, shiny white on the green vegetation. Above us 
I r-present fog dallied about the mountain top, and a 
ger hovered re id there n I ig ot t 
S ot th uuklets w into the fog, sure of their orienta- 
I of it. Somewhe 1 blue fox barked 
W yt say much, Doug and I talked briefly on 
his matter of wildlife. Onls word or two now and then. 
Most ve lav ack against the moss and thought, and lis- 
1 looked. W learls nsed each other’ njoy- 
I vas gratitude for thi xperien m a bit 
it Ww s Hung up from tl ‘ 
pent a nigl n mid-October, camping with my 
vo small ) n a high lI n northwestern Wyoming. 
It w vide flat , with tream meandering through 
I 1d was with the vellow of the cured grass 
I gray-t ig On he other s 1 Os the 
I rorest 


’ From our camp we 
iw two or three bands of elk in the distance. The bugle 
tes I n old bull floated ross the valley. Another 
inded faintly in the distance. \ small band of geese 


1 ross the sun-tinted land, “‘Shonk-a-honk-honk,” and 


ed on the water in a bend of the stream. 


uickly. 


Wide-eyed the boys looked out upon the darkening wilder- 


f 
Ihe sun was soon gone and dusk descended 


Che six-year-old spoke up. “Daddy, seems like we are 
the only people in this country.” \s he spoke, a new 


; 


evening song or coyotes, 


chorus came across the dusk, the 
We slept under the stars that night, and the light of a 
Dreamily we heard the bugling of elk, 


rescent moon. 
until we fell asleep. 
Next morning we awoke with frost on the blankets. We 


watched the sun touch the hilltops, listened to the gabbling 
] 


} 


of wild geese. <A squirrel chattered in the trees behind us. 
What constitutes Wilderness’ Surely not merely a cer- 
tain landscape. ‘The earth in the throes of its development 


has thrown up mountain ranges, created valleys, furnished us 
lakes and streams, glaciers, snow peaks, all the varied land- 
apes that please our esthetic natures. 

But it is not entirely the dead earth forms that we enjoy. 
Chere must be a certain degree of solitude, simplicity. At 
ice of the mere mechanics of our more crowded 
ivilization. And life, in its various manifestations, has be- 
ome a part of the picture. The attractive forests are living 
things, the grasses of the meadows give color to the scene, 
the very lichens which tint and soften the aspect of rugged 
liffs are part of animate Nature. We could not spare the 
wild flowers, nor the butterflies among them. Bird song 
ind bird forms belong there. Wild geese are always inspir- 
ng ven when their strong voices ome down to us from 
the night skies over a great city. How much more so in a 
highland meadow, or on the northern tundra in spring! 
How much more impressive a wilderness at dusk, when the 
tir is mellowed with the soft hoot of the great horned owl! 

\ group of mountaineers encounter a band of wild sheep, 
‘1r a mountain goat, and put it down as a notable event of 
the day. Che lowly marmot, the soaring eagle, are alike 


Teatures of Ipine lan iscape. 


Compare a pet deer, interesting, attractive, “cute,” but 
iso over-fed and chunky, with a deer in the wilderness 
ilert, poised for flight, every inch alive! \ tame bear is 


pretty much a clown. The wild bear—cunning, wary, and 
ll the more attractive for his aloofness. 


1 


From the standpoint of the sportsman the game species 
F } I 


n tl vilderness are doubly valuable—for their greater 
wariness or “gameness’’ and for the fact that they inhabit 
nvironment of natural beauty and inspiration which to the 
true sportsman mean as much as the bag. 

Che task of keeping for future Americans our unspoiled 
wilderness concerns us all. A living wilderness, in its literal 
sense, appeals to many groups of varied tastes and creeds, 
whatever their special interests may be. There is here 
opportunity for all out-doors men to recognize the com- 
mon interests and work together for a multiple, common 
cause. Wilderness must be kept whole, with all its physical 


is more intangible parts. 
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Nature at Washington 


By Joun CoLvierR 


“With stupidity om their side the gods themselve ntend jo not intend for the thousand vears’ restoration to come. 
in vain.”’—Schiller. \ year ago—no, nearly two years—I went to another 
perfect place in the near neighborhood of “development.” 
This place had been a farm before the Civil War. Its 
LIVE in Washington. For a decade and a half, com- ancient trees—oaks and big sycamores—had never been cut 





pensation for many other things has been sought in the down. All the buildings, even their foundations, had crum- 
numerous, nearby, wilderness and wildwood areas. bled away, but the spring, with no spring-house remaining, 
Before my Washington time, I had witnessed across flowed pure. Where ploughland and pasture had been, now 
nearly twentv-five vears, with an anguish that never grew were thickets of mature pine, forests of hickory and locust, 
less through being prolonged, the disappearance of a Nordic maples grouped or alone, tall and old cedars amid remaining 
folk-life with its farmside and household beauty. Like lawns. This was a wildwood region on the bluffs, the river 
now in a hot season it had vanished, along with the forest was wide below, and the Capitol dome was visible north- 

wilderness and the crystal and pure mountain brooks and eastward. 
efore the raven of lumbering that cut clean, and The property, I was told, happened to be a large tax- 


then burned the deep humus with the slash, and poured ¢xempt block owned by a university and was being held, 
poisonous wastes from its acid-factories into the streams, and presumptively, for real estate rises. The exemption from 


through a transitory wage-economi hanged an ancient taxes carried with it, evidently, in the owning mind no ob- 
wilderness life into a rural slum life. That ruined life ligation other than to reap, hereafter, unearned increment 
went back to the England of Milton, of Chaucer, of John from the land. So I watched, increasing month by month, 
Ball. It was the life that Carlyle had symbolized in his the dumping of garbage, of bricks, of old paint pots, of 
lescription of Odin.«as the mightv Druid oak; but like a car fenders and whiskey bottles in every part of the wilder- 
frailest wisp of nothing it shredded awav when the blast of | ness to which a truck could push its way. Already, here as 
ane lumbering blew everywhere about Washington, the woods-creatures had be- 
ied 2 hed witnemed another folk-life. in its own dif ome practically extinct, but still the pot-hunters came. 
ferent wilderness and with its richer domestic and material Then I cleared garbage from the old wrecked spring, but 
; Chat was the Spanish-American and the Pueblo [| could not efface the car tracks that had ploughed its 
Indian folk-life in the vast semi-desert of the Southwest. greensward into muddy ridges; and then I saw garbage 
The deeper of these folk-lives was the Indian, but both of dumped right above the spring on the hillside, hideously 
hem produced homes and villages, even mountain-citadels, drifting, blowing, rolling into the spring. Then I ob- 
flowerv lovelin th made an endless, if obscure, served drag tracks here and there, all through the woods, 
_— = the onal hey had not shredded awav like frail] Where trees had been dragged by horses, and I counted a 
wisps. not n though around them a commercialism dif- hundred hardwood trees cut down by this year’s trespassers. 
ferent from lumbering but not less ruthless toward man, Previously, last year and this, the cedars had been hacked 
toward the wild creatures and toward the land—the earth to pieces by Christmas-tree vandals. 
xd scarred and impoverished the environment. And today. While mournfully counting this ravage a few days ago, 
1 decade and a half ago, still perfect in their phvsical | noted a forest fire within the incorporated city. The 
™. nstantly renewed in their perfect physical form, mearest wild-wood to the suburbs had been set afire. It 
m if a life that has not vielded to the wolf-like doom burned from margin to margin. It burned right down to 
wling so near, Santana and Acoma, Xia and Taos, Ranchos the boat-houses on the inlet which marked its south limit, 
l'aos and Santo Domingo. and their peoples, bloom to and right over to the park highway. High trees blazed to 
7 their top branches. The fire department did nothing, the 
Bur I] n Washington, and why this is written has to neighboring houseboat-holders were content to protect their 
lo with Washington Just two vears ago, in the Potomac — shacks, and relief employees were conspicuously absent, being 
wilderness a few minutes’ time north of the District line, engaged at the wrecking of natural landscape a few miles to 
1 sat amid a radiant garden of spring wildflowers. The the north. 
, I ved against ished with its vet bare bows a granite Once I had said, watching this swift and always speeding- 
precipice, silverv-grav and moss' The miracle of delicate up ruin of Washington’s greatest attraction—the abundant, 
flowers reached to the river’s edge. ‘Today, all this magic nearby wildwood and, even, wilderness country—I had said, 
ind t nace of wizard, of pensive god and of faery is “the remedy is public ownership, park extension.” 
in ignoble ruin. It has vielded a few hundred dollars as I said it once. Before the costly slaughter of the Mall 
» stone quarry. had gone to its unbelievable end. Before I had learned 


\ thousand vears will not restore it; and those in power what it was that was going to be done to the Potomac 
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‘ s area. Before I had watched the wrecking, this to Georgetown. I have to acknowledge that for wildwood, 
t of the Nelly Custer homestead area—that per- or thousand-year-old wild-plantation, primeval haunted _ is- 
ttle wild glen with its trees cut down, its hollows land, to be made into park property is more certainly, more 








iragged to a level by the steam shovel. But having been swiftly to doom the wilderness, to doom beauty, to doom 
: with and by inheritance one in whose mind “public delight, than would be the leaving of the condemned forest 
: wnership of natural resources” was an omnipotent phrase, or island to depraved private ownership. 
Sst | ht have cherished a hope for the Washington We are the superior race. You know, Acomas, Queresians, 
xcept that I had to observe—and every day I have lanoans, Tewans, dark Penitentes, you in the Southwest 
erve—the obscene mutilation of that once-exquisite semi-desert who hold fast to your out-of-date, unamerican 
ne. vilderness-ts land so close to the Memorial Bridge, so close own, that we are the superior race. 
other 
rent.” 
. Its 
=) Rare Marshes of the Wild 
crum- are arsnes of the Liderhniess 
ining, 
Saeco By Artuur FE. Morcan 
ocust, 
Lining 
en \RSHES and swamps are rich in the spirit of the water underneath. Sundews, pitcher plants, habenaria or- 
aaa wilderness. When I have experienced the solemn chids, and wild cranberries are at home, and in the fall 
; hush of the great aisles in an unbroken tamarack they have a background along the shore of asters and 
held. wamp, with the flickering patters of light on the tree goldenrod. 
ra trunks, nd soft pillows of sphagnum re surrounding clear The marshy shores of the Merrimac River in Massa- 
oa pools am mg the _ roots, I have felt that nothing else on chusetts are no longer wilderness, though they still have 
aia rth could be so beautifully perfect. much of the beauty Thoreau recorded, but in northern 
ronth. But that was while I was in the tamarack swamp. Minnesota and in ad joining parts of Canada it is still pos- 
- of “The length and the breadth and the sweep of the sible to save the wilderness character of some of these 
ilder- marshes of Glynn,” and of the many other similar marshes marshy streams. Within two hours ride from New York 
an on along the South Atlantic coast, have almost as great appeal. City some of the marshes back from the New Jersey coast 
y= The st. expanses of spruce swamps, fading into open ** still possible of redemption as approximate wilderness 
marshes. of the far north, seem like a prophylaxis against 2*¢%- A single real estate holding of a hundred thousand 
the ills of civilization. and an insurance that acomeunic affite, sth belonging to a Philadelphia estate, would include much 
shall never intrude. The wilderness network of bayous wild marsh country. 
irbage tbove the mouth of the Black River in Louisiana, some- All in all, marshes and swamps, on both large and small 
ously what protected from settlement by extreme fluctuations of | scales, provide some of the finest wilderness environments. 
| ob- kwater from the Mississippi, these have their own qual- It is not yet too late to save some of them. On returning 
voods, tv. There are long winding stretches of quiet water, bor- after many years to a glorious tamazack swamp | found 
ted a lered by swamps of cypress and tupelo, and a silence un- Jumber roads, rotting stumps and brush heaps. Over part 
assers. roken except by the call of a crane or a kingfish, or the of the marshes of Glynn an oil refinery leaves its mark. I, 
acked plunk of turtle and alligator as they slip off a floating tree myself, in past years have destroyed some beautiful open 
nk, . marshes by drainage projects. As a rule the aesthetic quali- 
ago, The Florida Eversiedes, like the vast marches of the ties of swamps an i marshes are unrealized. Nothing short 
The Louisiana coast, stretch out league upon league, giving the of deliberate planning and action on the a = those who 
It mpression that the earth still has breathing places. care will prevent the thoughtless wreck and ruin of these 
wn to , ae roa . priceless resources. 
tage It is not only the great marshes which have the quality : 
—s f the wilderness. How clearly my mind pictures the little 


' d to 1 ypen marshes in Minnesota forests, sometimes only an acre TODAY IN THE WILDERNESS 


= the rr two in extent, bordered by pogonias und other orchids, 

their and by dark blue lobelias and white grass of Parnassus. As Man triumphs over Nature by means of the Machine. If 

. ing perfect gems of beauty I have not seen them surpassed. a mountain is not decently inaccessible and unsocial, there 

andes Similarly entrancing are the little marsh meadows high in must be a road up it for his convenience. The modern com- 
: the Rockies, with their rivulets of snow-water and their munion with Nature likes to be accompanied with the barking 
—_ maz if \ugust bloom. of hot dogs. 

yor As the glaciers pushed down over the granite hills of That’s all right. The motorists are a multitude. The roads 

western Ontario ant northern Minnesota they left ten are often all too narrow for them. Americans are road-minded. 

Mall thousand lakes and pools in the hollows of the granite hills. The United States is a roadful country. If only for the 
urned Here we have floating marshes surrounding clear blue water, charm of contrast, there should be roadless districts that haven’t 

tomac wt bogs that have wholly covered the surface, with clear heard the Call of the Tame.—New York Times Editorial. 
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Women Members Protest 


National Park 





AST January, within a period of one week, it chanced 
tt ‘ 1 member rt the xecu- 
ymmitt f the Wilderness Society from three 

nost ac mem Mable Abercrombie is a mem- 

Fo D m of the Tennessee Valley Au- 

nd ne of the most widely experienced climbers 

1 the Sout! 1 Apr hian Region. Helen Howell Moor- 

in officer of the Foreign Policy Association and an 

’ utho m the international narco rade 

(ys ig t onl eq 1 I 1 to a the 

( leading woman mountain it ilso generally 

{ yf th If de 1 outstanding mountain climb- 

Un Ss ‘ jumer lificult first ascents 

I m h vomen wet! ubmitted to 

\ it S f the Interior, O L. Chapman, 

‘ n o the Pa S o omment. 

I P S was defended Thomas C. 

\ C} f the Branch of Plans and Designs, and _ his 

let ‘ ’ 1 Rol Marshall, at that time 
2 ‘ f For iG 1 in the Indian Service 

I vi ponden nd commentary expresses so 

{ lid he on nanv wilderness lovers to th 

borat ul 1OW ng mstructed in 

Nation Par t m f printing and is 

wit! ented yu 1 


Dear Mr. Yarn 
Wh walking on a smelly-oiled 1 in Glac Park this 
t nmer, | m r om the northea vho had also 
idoned | valk. Sh uid that si \ uite 
ixious to ge » th ol forested ls of the Great 
Smohk Moun So ifiden ‘ | f finding tl 
sm i n 1 i igo | hesitated oO 
| ! n 4 mn ) hing ot t 
y on in Park. 
\ por \pr 0 0 I ird rthday of 
CCE ’ P eviewing th pendid rec- 
1 of ‘ n I 191 m f foot and hoof 
172 mile h na fire ks, and seven 
! rf min 1 sprink 1 Os his 308,000 
f unk All of this is in addition to 
k n ] ! 1 Newfound Gap. For 
Tf fund nly hnitv- ne m les or tr ull has been rdde 1 
} ys” ’ April ne wonders what will happen 
1 Ww 1 Tund upplicd 
\ u he } of these trails Not on lo horses 
p the lof Smok ut on Labor Day two motor- 
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rails 


xhilarating 
of the Boulevard from Newfound Gap to LeConte. 
Knoxville 


emplovee), who once drove to Newfound Gap, saw snow, 


yclists were tempted to travel the 


Several 


months “carpet-bagger” native of 


ago a 





gainst Elaborate! 


crest-trail § 


(TVAI 


ind returned to Knoxville with the colossal idea of ski-§ 
trails in the forested Smokies. The idea is so fantastic, so 
idiotic and impractical that we live in holy fear of the 
Knoxville Chamber of Commerce or the Park 


adopting it. 
The CCC 
sonry ; 
size of 


Steps 


boys, no doubt, equal the Egyptians in ma- 


patient hours have been spent in selecting the 


for the grade to keep the 


bedec k 


no paving of the 


stone “masonry 


“my precipitous 


for lady too” each 
has been trail 


Although there 
. 1 


the Park Service’s last 


ail season 


resort for the ten months of 


tr imagine a “sidewalk from Georgia to Maine.” 


\ true lack of efficiency on the part of the P.S. has been 
xhibited in many places where trees were cleared for a 
leisurely view without exercising the neck, and now, be- 
suse of the opening, forces of nature have cleared many 


more traces. 
\ touch of pathos, which arouses an “arborophile,” is to 
tall embedded ex 
posed by 1 and cut 


never 


roots 
for 


fully-developed tree with 


see l 


fifteen-per cent graded trail con- 


enience of some city slicker who will inconvenience 


himself to walk the ten miles from his automobile. If he 


left the metropolitan area he would probably be found ad- 
miring the four-span bridge across the Little River at Elk- 
mont with openings large enough to accommodate the flow 
of the Recently Bob Howes and Harvey Broome 
so conspicuous that 


lennessee. 
were climbing in that vicinity, and were 
followed them ail day! 
told 
she came to the Smokies, she probably could camp. in the 
the 


two Park Service men 
few vears, I new acquaintance, I 


\nd within a ms 


1ew tourist-camp of 1,000-automobile capacity in 
brier. The built 
plan” even though the skyline drive has 
routed through North Carolina. 

All of 


Green- 
according to 


the 


been Ie 


camp must be there 


“master 
Smokies. 


just to happen in the 


Mas.ie ABERCROMBIE. 


these things seem 


FROM MRS. MOORHEAD 


January 25, 1937. 


My pear Mr. 


Knowing 


MAarsHALI 


your interest in conservation and ihe preserva 


tion of the natural wild beauties of this country, I venture 
to write you my impressions regarding the two sections of 


the west where I passed some time last summer. 
Gallatin Canyon, Montana—we rode along 


Forestrs 


In one part- 


the trails laid out and made by the Service. These 


exact 


vet, it is 9 


Service @ 


line.” § 
climb. | 


mud- § 


eonet 


2 aE ea le, 


j 
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THE ROOSEVELT ELK OF THE OLYMPIC FOREST, WASHINGTON 


Photographed by the National Park Service in Prairie Creek State Redwood Park, California. See Page 12. 
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trails were entirely adequate, well marked by distinctive 


blazing on the trees and to anvone with the slightest knowl- 
edge of finding his way in wild areas there was no difficulty 
However, l should like 
1 larger appropriation given to the part over which 


where the Forest Service has not vet been able 


in arriving at a given destination. 
to see 

we rod 
to make trails so that the extraordinary beauties of this sec- 
tion of the Rockies could be 


I say wisely and prudently opened, because of the contrast 


wisely and prudently opened. 


of my experience in Montana with the experience in the 
Jackson Hole 
been built by the National Park Service in the Grand Teton 
Nat onal Park 


wild beauty They are so wide that one’s mind is con- 


country of Wyoming. The trails which have 


destroy completely any illusion of natural 


tinually tempted with the idea that a motorcycle could be 


ridden to the Grand Teton Glacier over this road. The 


shrubbery and trees are so cut away from the side of these 
trails that one gets an impression of an artificially created 


approach. The marking on the sides of these trails remind 
1) 
one of all 


pointe 1 


the tourist spots in Europe, with their carefully 
“schoner aussicht.”” These signs are too large and 
too numerous, 

The effect of going up the trails on the Grand Teton 
contact with 


lestrovs the sense of unspoiled beauty and 


injects into this region, so superb in itself, a continuous re- 
ivilization. 


MooruEap. 


minder of the artificiality of man-made 
Heten Howe. 


FROM MISS ENGELHARD 


January 31, 1937. 


Dear Bon Marsnars 
Here goes 


ton hikers 


on my great gripe against trails built for ten- 
Knowing that vou share my love for wilderness 
areas and the belief that even when appropriated as Park 
hould 


nal state, | want 


land they be kept as nearly as possible in their orig- 
to make a few observations on conditions 
which | noticed on mv trip through the northwest last 
ummer. 

1 saw with growing tendency to make 


dlarm_ = the mag- 


mountain country, whose verv aloofness from civili- 
ration is one of its greatest charms, extremely accessible to 
hordes of tourists not only by the construction of trans- 
mountain motor roads but also by the construction of well- 
groomed trails, whose equal might only be found in Rock 
Creek Park, and whose presence utterly destroys the virgin 
wilderness which makes our western mountains in so many 
ways preferable to the Alps to the true lover of nature. 

My first trip to the West was in 1926, 
Glacier National Park, 


of them pretty 


when I visited 
Rainier Park and Yellowstone—all 
well developed for the benefit of the tourist 
who wished to see the most with the least expenditure of 
Of the three, 


energ Glacier was the least exploited—you 
vuld still walk on rough trails winding their narrow way 
ilong precipitous walls while several of them, obviously little 


use 1, required some scrambling over easy ledges, It was 


really very exciting to me to be so closely in touch with this 


magnificent and rugged landscape—and to have it to myself 


4 great contrast to the previous summer in Switzerland 


where every upland path was crowded with perspiring 


pedestri: 


ans and you often found an inn on top of an 11,000 
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foot mountain. I did not care for Yellowstone—but some- 
one advised me to go south to the Teton Mountains. 

It is impossible to convey the impression which that coun- 
try made on me—those tremendous jagged peaks soaring 
7,000 feet in the air from the plain of Jackson’s Hole—the 
wild lakes and lonely canyons, penetrated only by the rough- 
est of trails—and often only by game trails which led you 
deeper and higher into the wilderness. It was really here 
that my love of mountain climbing was born—the desire to 
explore the unknown—to see what is on the other side of 
the mountain, and to stand above the lowlands. 

ror years | have climbed in the Canadian Rockies, but 
last year | returned to our west. Imagine my horror at 
finding the Tetons penetrated and encircled by an elaborate 





system of trails wide enough for the most timid tourist—so 


easily graded that it would be impossible to get out of 
breath on them, and so carefully weeded of any impedi- 
ments to walking that they were literally boulevards. It was 
all spoiled—there was no mystery—no lure—just the weary 
ertainty that if you plodded patiently up endless switch- 
»acks you were sure to reach Amphitheatre Lake. The same 
s true of Glacier Park. Not only has it been defaced by 
a new motor road, but the trails have been widened, graded 
and even oiled and are daily travelled by hundreds of tour- 
ists who really are no more thrilled by the magnificent 
scenery than by seeing the Empire State Building. 

I decided that if I must meet civilization at every turn 
I might just as well go to Switzerland. For years I had 
adored the West because it symbolized raw, elemental na- 


c 
t 


ture—because it was lonely and vast—and now the govern- 
ment was doing its best to spoil it all. 

Is there nothing we can do about keeping some wilder- 
ness areas for those who truly appreciate them? After all, 
the tourist hordes who know nothing of the joy that is 
gained through struggle and contact with natural forces, 
have plenty of places to go: Pik’s Peak, Yellowstone, Yosem- 
ite—where they may be whisked over the landscape in 
the comfort of big busses. They are quite satisfied with 
what they see—otherwise they would leave their busses and 
sign-posted paths. They really do not deserve to be so 
easily led into the secret, high places of nature, for truly 
they cannot appreciate them. 

It is all very well to say that the exploring-minded should 
go to Alaska or the Himalayas—but after all, there are some 
who lack both time and money to do so, and who cam get 
the same thrill in a way in nearer places, such as the Teton 
Park once was. If trails must be built, build them steep 
and narrow, and leave in the rocks and roots—and don’t 
erect guard rails in narrow places, nor sign posts every half 
mile—let the walker get some of the feel of the land and 
leave to him some of the excitement of the unknown—let 
his recreation have the imaginative touch. In that respect 
the trails of the Adirondacks and White Mountains are far 
superior—not one of them savors of the side-walk quality. 

This may sound selfish, but both you and I know many 
mountain lovers—not necessarily mountaineers either—who 
share this feeling and who bewail the opening of the West 
to the tourist, who, sitting in a car or on a lazy horse, can- 
not possibly get the same significance out of contacting na- 
ture, as he who achieves it through his own effort. 


Georcia ENGELHARD. 
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REPORT OF MR. VINT TO NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE 
April 10, 1937. 


rence is made to the attached memorandum to you 
of March 31 from Assistant Chapman and the 
three attached letters given to him by Mr. Robert Marshall 
the Indian Office, each of which 


Park 


Secretary 
of the Forestry Division of 

contains criticism of the development of trails by the 
oervice. 


F rtually all the national parks our trails have to be built 


to tandard that will serve as a combination horse and 
foot trail. It seems unnecessary to build two trail systems, 
on for saddle horse travel and one for foot travel on our 
major trail areas. Such a practice is all right in woodland 


parks near or within large cities, such as Rock Creek Park, 
where there is sufficient traffic to build separate systems. 

Our experience has been that any trail on which horses 
are permitted, even though not all of the trail usage is by 


horseback, must be built to a sufficient width that the eques- 


trian will not hit his head against branches or run into the 
adjacent rocks or tree trunks with his knees. Where such 
trails are sufficiently used to warrant the expenditure, they 
have been gradually oiled. Otherwise the dust is roof deep 


and the result is that the dust cloud accompanying a _ horse- 


ack party is so dense as to impair their view of the scenery, 


irritate nose and throat troubles, cover the nearby vegetation 


lust, render the trail most unpleasant for walking, as 
to storm damage 


with 
well as to render the trail very susceptible 
and wind erosion. 

In connection with complaints of the type of the 
attached, the file of the Park Service in Washington, 
as in many of the parks, contains innumerable letters from 
and for 


thre« 
as well 
satety 


park visitors requesting better trails, both for 


the comfort of the park Numerous suggestions have 
con erning the desirability ot 


Canyon 


visitor. 


been received from tourists 


oiling more trails in Yosemite, Grand and Glacier 


Parks in 


In my opinion the 


particular. 


trail which is to serve both 


width of a 


horseback and pedestrian uses cannot be economically reduced 
constructing trails in mountain- 


Rocky Mountain and 


is constructed any narrower than 


its present standard. In 
ous rocky country, such as in Glacier 


ial Parks, if the trail 





the normal size of an air compressor or small tractor, the 
origin construction would have to be done entirely by 
blasting and by laborious hand methods and both the con- 
struction and the subsequent maintenance would be very 


It is also questionable whether a trail of a more 


f 
tandard, except on the cliff section, would remain 


tends to widen it throughout and in flat 


larrow as usage 
places narrow trail tends to branch out in two or three 
single file trails several feet apart. 
lhe principal complaint in regard to oiling heavily used 
rail as come from those who have used the trail shortly 
after the oil application, at which time the oil was still very 
no ible. In the early vears of trail oiling at Glacier 
National Park, the Branch of Plans and Design made some 
sm of oiling technique in regard to this point and also 


egard to oil which had gotten on the nearby getation. 


ve 
1 tec hnique in applying oil has practically eliminated 


nearby tree trunks and vegetation, and the 


ting anv on 
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fact that someone will have to use the trail when it is freshly 
oiled in a point which cannot be eliminated since our high 
mountain areas, like Glacier, have a season of only 75 to 100 
days per year when this type of work can be done. 

In considering complaints of this type it seems to me that 
we are dealing with an unanswerable problem inasmuch as 
the public consists of many groups of diverse and conflicting 
interests and we cannot hope to please them all. In attempt- 
ing to make the parks reasonably accessible to the general 
public, it has always been necessary to compromise the de- 
sires of either extreme groups. 


Tuos. C. 


LETTER FROM MR. MARSHALL TO OSCAR L. 
CHAPMAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


VINT. 


May 1, 1937. 
Dear Oscar: 

| have received and studied the memorandum which Tom 
Vint Park Service’s 
horse trails. 

Tom states that the same trail in the 
do service for both equestrians and_ hikers. 
the horse trail should be made 


wrote for you in justification of the 
Park Service should 
Certainly, and 
that is the chief reason why 
as little as possible with the values which the hiker 
The hiker desires a simple trail with the ground 
disturbed as little as possible and with as narrow an 
The equestrian, 
hiker, should 


to clash 
desires. 
covering 
s feasible. 
used by the 


opening through the trees as 


since his trail will also have to be 


therefore be content with the minimum disturbance to the 
natural environment which will meet his needs. I agree 
thoroughly with Tom’s statement of this minimum disturb- 


ance, “that any trail on which horses are permitted, even 
though most of the trail usage is not by horseback, must be 
built to a sufficient width that the equestrian will not hit. his 
head against branches or will not rub adjacent rocks and 
tree trunks with his knees.” 

The Indian Service has been demonstrating that this can 
be done feasibly three-foot tread and a five-foot 
clearing through the forest, with wider standards on sharp 
The as Mrs. Moorhead mentions in 


her letter, provides perfectly satisfactory horse trails without 


using a 
Forest Service, 
riving the traveller the impression that he is out for a canter 
ity park. The Park Service itself for years built trails 
which did not result in 
and which made it possible for horseback parties to enjoy 


bruised or decapiated equestrians, 


the primeval environment for which the parks were created. 
Park Service trails standards 
required by people taking their first horseback riding lessons. 

Oiling to keep down the dust simply seems to be a policy 
It is like curing 


should not be constructed on 


of curing one evil with a greater one. 


landruff by scalping a person. However irritating the dust 
may be to some nasal passages, it is not as irritating as bring- 
ing in an entirely foreign substance to the heart of the 
primeval. 


\s Tom 


want bigger and better trails. 


Visitors 
who doubt 
visitors who would like all the trails covered with asphalt. 
There are no doubt who would like 
roads put everywhere through the parks. If the were 
that thousands of 


remarks, of course, there are numerous 


There are no 
thousands of visitors 
case 
certain tens of 


put up to a vote, I am 
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ne ummit of 








1 prim to pI yutstanding splendid example 
f natu } | condition. There are plenty of other 
alitic which a much mor sible to th ul 
iblic, wher 1 ul rtifi paths and auto roads n 
In solving nflic »f public desir lo 10 
n xtremes mu wiped out It do nean that 
f available land hould planned so th ach 
t ition seeker may 1 fair share of the rea- 
on WwW " Such a_ poli ympletely dis- 
garded if the Park §S mtends that n in the 
Prime N nal Pa é n road, oiled lle 
it! 
Tom I I " 1 National Pa houid 
i ) I n ’ ther than the machinery to nt 
| ls in the parks w ult effec- 
‘ it machin Now that machines have been 
vhich can do the job for a lower cost, Tom feels 
n used, n though the job is unsatisfactory 
' hing mphon yrche s | u organ 
’ ’ he music mor heapls It is lik yut- 
‘ y hand WwW 4 usc) machine woven rugs are 
iper It retting vour illness diagnosed bv quacks 
beca id oO expensi\ After all, there is 
) 1 1 anv fixed mileage of trails in a 
} If ld cost tw as much to build trails 
1achin hen would imple to build 
n 1 during n ar, with no disaster 
ming 
Sincerely yours, 


Roperr Marsan. 


INCREASING USE OF PLEASURE 
LANDS 


Ou n go imMent-own 1d i 
1d y The For S ports 
39,801,938 ed tl undred and fifty- 1 Na- 
my King ish 1d ther 
< ft 29 } 
I N ] Pa S por 15,133,432 ) in 
rs . I ew | | slow 


\ 389.994 
No i 1 e of 1d 
| 1 pen to pul na the 
I ig 7nW wl n publi cr trons; 
1 ) ( hat the ito of increased 
n am | on 1 n govern- 
1 A } i pr Sin the \ hgures 
i Compa 1 with the st num I Vvho en}oV 
-of r la e wh the achievement of ureaus in 
< mr on Nn nall 1dec i 
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RANGE OF THE ROOSEVELT ELK 
By F. 


P. CRONEMILLER 


President 


nument all its oven 


Editorial Note: This celebrated Elk, namea 
rT eoaore R sevelt, has had a 
ince 1909. The Mount Olympus National Monument, Wash- 


ifter 


tion + 
National In 





ngton, was créated jor its presere ation. For years it was be- 
eve po pislartly Na t me extent officially in the east, t hat 
elk cvas found nowhere elsé, Out, since the campaign 
nf national park in the Olympic Peninsula, claims are 
INARI , ther Pactf forests to share the honor f 
DOSSE . 
For more than a year the Cali, ornian wildlife pect alist 
t ends us the following has been making a careful canva 
The Elk f urea mn page Y. 


R« OSC 


pre sent 


wuthorities on the 
of the 
Popular literature and some 


mtacted a number of 


HAVE 


elt Elk in order to get a broad 

listribution of the species. 
official reports have stated that the Olympic Peninsula con- 
that at 


central Cali- 


pic ture 


remaining remnants of the herds one 
ilong the Pacific Coast from 
fornia north British Columbia. 

The herds of the Olympic ap- 
proximately 8,000 animals, 7,000 of which are on the Olym- 
pic National 1,000 


peninsula. few 


aims the only 


time were found 


into 


Peninsula now contain 


Forest, and other areas on the 


OCCUPY 
There are also a small bands found between 
ind the Columbia River and Lewis 


Gray’s Harbor in Pacific 


Counties in the State of Washington. For Oregon there 
ire reported 150 on the Mount Hood National Forest and 
500 on the Willamette National Forest, which are con- 


fined to the west slopes of the Cascade Range. In the Coast 
Rang estimated to be 140 in the Na- 
tional Siskivou, and in addition 75 in 
Coos Tillamook County, the two 
groups National Forests. 

In California found 
Humboldt County their number 
On Island 
between 400 and 500 head, ranging between 


there are Siuslaw 
Forest, 70 in the 
County 100 in 


being outside of the 


ind last 


isolate ] 
is estimated 


they are now only in one 


locality in and 


to be 200 head. Vancouver there are several 


herds totalling 
Lake 

ome extinct on the mainland during the present 
While the lk of 


Cowichan ind Quatsino. Apparently the animal has 


century. 


Vancouver Island have previously been 


lassified as Roosevelt Elk, it is now indicated that they are 
listinct race and will be so classified in an early publica- 
tion. The limited numbers on Vancouver Island are ap- 


the extremely heavy mountain lion popula- 
The human popula- 


and 


parently jue to 


tion, rather than to the take by man. 
tion within the vicinity of these extremely low 


kille 1 by 


' : 
the smaller 


herds is 


the number man is negligible. 


lany of herds in the United States are in a 


precarious 


situation due to poaching, but on the whole 
k 


1umbers are apparently stable and satisfactory increases are 


noted in localities. 

lhe 
Whe: ‘ : ; 
further work would no doubt have given more accurate in- 
formation. that this 
satisfactory but broad picture of the present status of this 


some 


numbers given above are estimates of course and 


However, it is believed gives a rather 


interesting animal. 
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ecretary Ickes on Speedways 


xtreme 


N THI 


northeast corner of Minnesota, the 
way which skirts the north side of Lake Superior 


m Duluth swings back from the shore opposite Isle 

Re » as [to leav € the last lozen miles of snore to 1ts 
‘ he Chippewa Indians 

| s inconceivable in these days Shall speeders who 

gged the lake for a hundred and thirty miles be 

» drive inland for the last dozen miles because of 

Indiansf Shall wild life along the shore be left to 


which For 
officials have 


the 


i 
Ind h might be 
everal years, Minnesota Congressmen and State 
ht the Office for 

Res tion. 
' dian 
joined 
Ickes. 


teuns speed. 


road rights on Indian 


Indian 


Office o-Superior 


Council 


hearing before 


ind the Queti 
hands in opposition at th 


Improbable as it sounds, this report of that 








Indians have been over-persuaded to assume an ecomonic 
benefit from some so-called improvement and have lived to 
that 
given up their rights, given up their 


to the Indian Office 


it. It would not be the first time Indians have 


] 


] 
1anas, 


regret 
given up their 


privlieges, and then had to come to be 


bailed out. That has been common history in this country 
from the very beginning; if the white man sees any prop- 
erty he wants belonging to the Indian, he seems to think he 


can take ee % 


t as a matter of right. 


‘In ‘many parts of the country we are building too many 


roads 4nd too few roads and we are destroying the wilder- 
ness areas. We are marring scenery in the name of scenic 
routes and for the so-called purpose of conservation. I can- 


not see that a single argument has been advanced that would 


sustain this project from the conservation point of view. | 
don’t think you are helping scenery. I think you are de- 
stroying it. * * * Perhaps somebody told you | was inter- 
ested in conservation; that may be why the word has been 
misused so often this afternoon. * * * 


“We are making a great mistake in this generation. We 
re just repeating the mistake in a different form that our 
made. Instead of keeping areas which will 


forefathers have 
attract people, which will add to the wealth and health and 


omfort and well-being of the people, if we see anything 
looks attractive we want to 
so that peopl the scenery at 


Don’t let us You 


the most plausible and 


open speedways through it 


can enjoy sixty miles an hour. 


kid ourselves. want a road and naturally 


vou use persuasive arguments vou can 
ie aie . 
Dring to bdear®r. 


Taking Wildlife Census 


g records defeat for a superfluous highway! Secretary 
Ich vas again on the job. 
‘Many people’s idea of a scenic route,” he said, “seems 
the engineering features of the road. They would 
ke » see how steep a mountain an automobile can travel 
vitl given time. The scenery is really marred in a 
v tf many cases by our so-<« alled scenic routes. 
‘So far as the Indians are concerned, | am frank to say 
hat | take with ery larg of salt the apparent 
u ty Indians they have brought here 
» this he n favor of this road. It would 
th I hope that you Indians who are 
vill k to the members of vour tribe) 
HILE much hustl 1 bustle attends [ le Samuel’ 
us of huma vhich is taken only every ten years, 
vrit th \m in Wildlif Institute, scientist 
wildlife management experts are gaged in sk just as 
‘ la id day out I} t king nsuses of 
\r Wildlif part of a vast research program 
H es O ) u King nsus of rds or in mals 
I pproact ystem used on humans would not, of 
l ff his instance 
Ff 4 vO i happen sho wildlife census take 
p i vest, doff his hat and m, ““Good morning, Mrs 
G yw are you and all the little Grouses and old man 
G I represent tl American Wildlife Institute and 
i rgan ions concerned with vour welfare. How 
} fam 
Mrs. Gro vould proba pusl 1 egg face, or at 
wa 
I ists and experts have more subtle way of ap- 
vildlife to ounted. At the Storrs, Connecticut, 
, tor examp! , a novel method is 1 in taking 
f ssi 


Biological , and the college. Under the 


of Dr. Paul Dalke, the project has laid out a census area. <A 


Survey management 


erritory of 1,500 acres has been mapped on a cross-hatched 


or gridiron system for making observations. 


Lines 330 feet apart have been drawn over the area, run- 


1ing north and south and east and west. These lines are 
painted in blue on trees. To take the census, the line is 
walked, the grouse are flushed or frightened into the ai 

ind tl nsus taker makes notes that enable him to say almost 
xactly how many ruffed grouse there are in any given area. 


invented by Ralph T. 


[he experts are working on ways 


: 


ccuratc census OF the cottontail rabbit, one of the major prot - 


ms under investigation at Storrs. Estimates of their number, 


1 : : : s ‘ _ 
t present, are avaliable Only through ounting tracks In the 
snow or bv use of rabbit dogs or ferrets to find their holes. 


Che Storrs project is only one of nine similar units estab- 





lished at gic points throughout the United States for re- 
earch into wildlife problems and management. These units 


Wildlife 


colleges nd 


funds provided by the American In- 
stitute, the U. S. 


state conservation departments. 


Biological Survey, land 


grant 
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MOUNTAIN CASCADE ROADLESS AREA 


UPPER BASIN IN THE SAWTOOTH ROADLESS AREA 
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SAWTOOTH ROADLESS AREA 
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New Forest Service Wilderness Areas 


(Photographs by Robert Marshall) 


URING 1937 the United States Forest Servi has In addition, there have been substantial enlargements of 
lished yrimitive areas of more than two older primitive areas. ‘The 246,000 acres in the Wind 
100,000 acres. Each of these areas lies in conspicu- River 
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Mountains which had been set aside some seven years 


yusly 1utiful mountain scenery. Each will be closed to log- go have been increased to 630,000 acres, where roads, sum- 
ging, and no roads, summer homes, hotes or resorts will be mer homes, hotels, resorts and logging are entirely barred, and 
rmitted. However, over the greater part of these areas n considerable sections of which grazing is eliminated. These 
here will be a continuation of the grazing of limited num- 639) 900 acres of roadless National Forest land are adjacent to 
= ate. : the 220,000-acre roadless area which has recently been estab- 
argest of these three new areas is the 201,000-acre 5504 on the Shi hone Indian Reservation. 
Sawtooth Primitive Area in the most jagged mountains of cen- 


Idal rhe Anaconda-Pintlar Primitive Area contain Ihe Idaho Primitive Area, which lies south of the Salmon 
i i Ae il iia { iia i re i ’ « 4 JILL ATLAS 





145,000 acres in that rugged section of Montana lying be- River in Idaho, has recently had added 145,000 acres, which 

tween the City of Anaconda and the Bitterroot Valley. The brings its total area to 1,232,744 acres. ‘This makes it the 

Three Sisters Primitive Area in Oregon embraces 191,000 largest roadless area which has yet been officially established 
olcanic country along the Cascade crest. on any lands in the United States. 











Concerning the Wilderness Society 


1840 Minrwoop Priace, Wasuinctron, D. C. 


emer Zency 


», January 21, 1935. Formally organized, April 24, 1937. 


OFFICERS COUNCIL 
ING YARD Harotp C. Anperson, District of Columbia 
L. A. Barrett, California 
Harvey Broome, Tennessee 
Invinc M. Ciark, Washington 
1"; ery Birnarp FRANK, Tennessee 
ey eae Dorotuy Sacus JACKSON, Maryland 
eile \,po Leopo.p, Wisconsin 
Benton MacKayre, Massachusetts 
Grorce MarsHaui, New York 
Rosert MarsHau, District of Columbia 
Haroip C. ANDERSON Oraus Murie, Wyoming 
Ropert MarsHALi Ernest C, OnerHo.tzer, Minnesota 
Ropert Sreruinc YARD Rosert STERLING YARD, District of Columbia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OBJECTS 
»f the American wilderness. 


luable natural resource of the people and should 


of such wilderness by the sights, sounds and 


g@ (a) routes which Cc: nx used tor mec} 


in 1anized transportation, (b) 
those non-commercial improvements and influences which clash seri- 


ronment, 


METHODS 


ate to promote home leadership, including that of home organiza- 
members. State politics inevitably will yield to state demand; already 
ielded in several states. The Wilderness Society’s part in the states is advisory and helpful, keeping mem- 
h with the movement elsewhere and promoting interstate ooperation. Its own work is national lead- 
n Congress. 


The whole makes for permanent national sentiment favoring wilderness preservation and against un- 


tighways. Dues are a dollar a year, including publications. 


MEETING A GRAVE EMERGENCY 


mergency of a sudden exce ly dangerous decline in America’s unequalled wilderness 
xpense (since there was no time for financing) by 

; xg oe 
en steady. Clubs, associations, newspapers and maga- 


und yourself take a hand. 











